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North than to the steady process of movements from rural 
to urban districts, and from city to city within the South, 
although there is a useful brief summary of the Northern 
migration, arranged by classes of labor. Migration from 
one rural section to another is mainly due to agricultural 
conditions, but social causes, and the increasing "group con- 
sciousness" of the negro, play a larger part in causing inter- 
city and inter-state migrations. Had the scope of the work 
permitted, more space might well have been given to these 
social influences, and also to the conditions surrounding 
negroes in industrial labor. The chapter on "The Results 
of Migration" is excellent, and although here, too, we might 
wish for a more extended treatment, it summarizes well the 
main facts and problems, and offers interesting material 
for further development. 

It may be ungrateful, in reviewing so useful and excel- 
lent a work, to refer to the not infrequent errors in proof- 
reading and to occasional carelessness in sentence structure. 
One wonders, too, at the use of the abbreviation "opp. cite.", 
the meaning of which is not clear, instead of "op. cit." But 
small defects aside, the author has accomplished well his 
purpose of reviewing "the important problems of negro 
life," and of placing in a clear light "the vexing questions 
of land tenure and rural organization in the South," on 
which depend all complications arising from negro mi- 
gration. C. S. T. 

Alexander H. Stephens. By Louis Pendleton. [American 
Crisis Biographies, edited by Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer.] 
(Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Company, c. 1907. pp. 
406.) 

In the biography of an eminent public character one 
expects to find much of the historical element, supplement- 
ing the biographical, and it is on the correct mingling of the 
two elements that much of the interest and value of this 
class of literature depends. The most obvious criticism 
that can be made of Mr. Pendleton's biography of Alexander 
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H. Stephnes is that the author, to a considerable extent, 
has reversed the usual process; instead of letting the his- 
tory of the period serve as a background for the biography, 
he causes Mr. Stephens to serve as an excellent setting for 
a discussion of the history of nullification and secession. 
This criticism, however, merely reflects the reader's dis- 
appointment at not being told somewhat more of Mr. 
Stephens himself. It should be qualified by saying that 
notwithstanding the scarcity of personal details, the author 
has succeeded in giving a notably clear view of the pictur- 
esque and pathetic character and career of his subject. 

The historical chapters, especially "The Secession Agi- 
tation of 1850-1," "Nullification at the North." "Georgia 
Secedes," and "Seventy Years of Disunion," are very well 
done, and even though they add little to previous knowledge 
of the issues involved, they rank with the best attempts 
which have been made to tell impartially and accurately 
the full story of disunion agitation. Most of the informa- 
tion is derived from the official records and from well-known 
secondary sources, and, so far as Stephens is concerned, from 
the biography by Johnson and Brown, Cleveland's "Life, 
Letters, and Speeches," Waddell's "Life of Linton 
Stephens," and from Stephen's own writings, especially 
the "Constitutional View" and the "Prison Diary." It is 
the only biography of Stephens now in print, and the only 
non-contemporary account of his life which we have. It is 
interestingly written, and should have wide use. 

C. S. T. 

BRIEF NOTICES 

The United States: An Experiment in Democracy. By 
Carl Becker. (New York: Harper & Brothers, c. 1920. pp. 
333.) 

"The average American never doubts that the remedy 
for democracy is more democracy. The whole history of 
the United States has been a process of trying to get more 
democracy." Professor Becker's book is, a highly interest- 
ing and stimulating attempt to analyze the nature and the 



